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COMING EVENTS 


JUNE 
6 General Meeting Speaker: Brendan Marshall “Aboriginal Archeology” 
11 Biodiversity Group Excursion Eumeralla Flora & Fauna Reserve/lronbark Basin 
13 Plant Group Meeting Workshop (see page 13) 
14 Biodiversity Group Workshop Meeting Fungi 
15 Bird Group Excursion Grasstree Park Torquay Kay Campbell 
18 Excursion Batesford Quarry & Moorabool River Leader: Trevor Pescott 
20 Віга Group Meeting Jocelyn Calvert "Birding the Saltern Sea, California" 
JULY 
4 General Meeting Speaker: Margaret Cameron "Mali" 
9 Biodiversity Excursion 
9 Winter Wader Count (see page 14) 
11 Plant Group 
12 Biodiversity Group Workshop Meeting 
16 Excursion Portarlington Sewage Works, Point Richards 
Leaders: Peter Bright and Ray Baverstock 
18 Bird Group Simon Kennedy "Swift Parrots" 


20 Bird Group Excursion * Murtnaghurt 


* ADDITIONS TO PROGRAM 


GFNC Web page 
Email address: 


http://member.austasia.net/~gfne 


gfnc@mail.austasia.net | 
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ADVANCE NOTICE re 2000/2001 SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Please note that if you have not paid your annual subscription on or before the night of the 
July meeting, you will not receive the July issue of the “Geelong Naturalist” or any other 


future issues until the amount is paid. 


Thank you to those members who have already renewed their membership. 


Jan Venters - Membership Officer 


Tonight’s speaker is... 


Brendan Marshall and his subject 
will be “Aboriginal Archeology.” 


Next month’s speaker... 


Margaret Cameron will be telling 
us about “MALI,” which is mostly 
Sahara Desert but has more than 
600 bird species. It also has the 
mighty Niger River and the fabled 
city of Timbucktoo. 


PUT THESE DATES IN YOUR 
DIARY! 
August 5th and 6th 


Olympic Landcare 2000 
Treeplanting at Belmont 
Common 


Together with the Geelong 
Environment Council and the 
Friends of Belmont Common, the 
Club obtained a grant for this 
project. It is the first stage in the 
restoration of the Belmont 
Common and this time we are 


working with the City of Greater 


Geelong. Barwon Water is 
donating the trees and preparing 
the site. We have chosen an area 
close to the existing walking track 
and north of the golf course. It 
contains a small wetland which will 
become the focal point. The 
planting will be dedicated to former 
Olympian John Landy. 


It is to be a highly publicised 
community event and we would 
like Club members to set our usual 
good example. 


BARWON RIVER BIRD SURVEY 


The Corangamite Catchment 
Management Authority (CCMA) has 
asked the GFNC for assistance in 
conducting quarterly bird counts at a 
number of sites along the Barwon 
River between Geelong and the 
Otways. 


At each site, two transects each 
involving 20 minutes of survey time 
have been marked out, and all birds 
seen in those times will be counted. 
The object is to assess the diversity 
and populations of birdlife along the 
river valley. 


There will also be botanical, mammal, 
macro-invertebrate, fish and water 
quality studies at most of the sites, so 
at the end of the two year program, 
there will be a comprehensive 
understanding of the ecology of the 
river. 


On Thursday June 15th at 9.30 am, at 
Pollocksford Road Reserve, an 
informal "training session" will be held 
and anyone interested in the survey is 
invited to attend. 


The first counts will be on Thursday 
22nd and Friday 23rd June. 


Phone Trevor Pescott - 5243 4368 
for further details. 
REEDY LAKE SURVEY 


Our June count will be on Thursday 
8th at 9.00a.m. 


Meet as usual at the end of Fitzgeralds 


Road. 


EXCURSION NOTICE 


Date : June 18th 
Lower Moorabool River 
Leader : Trevor Pescott 


Meet at Karingal at 9.00 a.m. for 
departure to Dog Rocks. Re-convene 
inside Lilydale House property at 
9.30a.m. 


George Jnr and Liz Belcher have 
kindly allowed us to spend the 
morning exploring their property. 

The GFNC has had a long history of 
birding at Belcher's property going 
back to the 1960s when Mr and Mrs 
George Snr were always hospitable 
hosts. | hope that today's excursion 
will re-kindle the relationship! 


We will have lunch there before 
moving on, | hope to the limestone 
quarry, but as yet access has not 
been granted to us. Problems of 
access exist since the quarry has 
closed, and | am still uncertain if we 
will be allowed in to the site. If not, 
alternative places to visit will be 
arranged before the day. 


Contact Trevor on 5243 4368 if 
necessary. 


The following new members 
joined in recent months 


Mr Brett Smith ` 
Tegan Bubb 
Claire Johnstone 


Tegan and Claire are the first Junior 
Members to join via the Internet. 
Congratulations! 

We wish our new Members a long 
and enjoyable association with our 
Club. 


OUT AND ABOUT WITH VALDA 


... Valda Dedman 


The plant we didn’t find at Lal Lal 
Falls, Bellbirds, Lerps, Pollinators, 
Grasstrees, Fungi, Rainforest walk 
and treeferns, and also... 


We weren't looking in the right place 
and we didn’t know exactly what we 
were looking for, so it is no wonder 
we didn’t find the rare Anchor Plant 
when we visited Lal Lal Falls on the 
April excursion. Had we read the 
Geelong Naturalist vol. 1 no. 1 we 
would have known to go 500 yards 
upstream, where Jack Wheeler 
found two plants in 1964. Since then 
Neville Scarlett has found 10 plants 
at Lal Lal and there has been some 
attempt to save the Anchor Plant. 


What does it look like? Gordon Mc 
Carthy thought it has little anchor- 
shaped fruits and | thought it 
probably anchored itself to the soil by 
runners of some sort. Wrong. Jean 
Galbraith in A Field Guide to Wild 
Flowers of South-east Australia says 
that the arrangement of the smaller 
branches forms, with the main 
stems, an anchor-shaped cluster. 
Major Mitchell first collected the plant 
in Victoria on 27th September 1836. 
He found it on the banks of the 
Loddon at Newstead (where it is now 
extinct) and described it as “a 
remarkable green leafless spiny 
bush". 


Its scientific name is  Discaria 
pubescens, because of its prominent 
floral disc, which covers the top of 
the ovary and is quite evident after 
the seed capsule has fallen. It bears 
a superficial resemblance to the 
introduced gorse, and this may be 
one of the reasons for its demise. 


The Lal Lal plants were first recorded 
in 1885 by the Field Naturalists Club 
of Victoria. Plants have a life span of 
30 years. Regeneration is from seed 
which is dispersed by the explosive 
Splitting of the seed pod, but this has 
never been observed in the wild. 
Young seedlings are very vulnerable 
to grazing from stock and rabbits. 


It is listed as a threatened species in 
Victoria and protective fencing was 
erected at Lal Lal in 1988, although 
weed invasions remain a serious 
threat. 
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The bush grows to a metre high 
and wide, and has leaves at first 
but soon becomes deciduous and 
spiny. The main trunk can reach a 
diameter of 15 cm. Its flowers are 
solitary and white. It is usually 
associated with а basaltic 
substrate near streams, in cool, 
elevated areas. 


In 1987 there were 9 sites west of 
Melbourne where 52 plants 
survived. It is listed under the 
Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act 
and there is an Action Statement 
and hopefully action being taken. 


June 5th was World Environment 
Day and the theme this year was 
"Going, going, gone..", which 
refers to threatened and 
endangered species. The Anchor 
Plant is only one of thousands of 
plants and animals that need our 
special care and attention. The 
Lara Grevillea, the Legless Lizard, 
the Rufous Bristlebird, the Spot- 
tailed Quoll and so on ... 


Have you seen or heard the Bell 
Miner which has been near the 
river at the end of Swanston 


| 
S 
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Xanthorchoea australis 


Street? You may have to call it up, 
when it will answer you with its sharp 
tink. You should be then able to pick 
it out by its yellow beak and orange 
legs, its olive-green plumage and 
the red triangle behind its eye. 


Now a “Bellbird” in Geelong is a rare 
event and some would say not 
entirely a good one. Bell Miners 
have a bad reputation because of 
their aggressiveness towards other 
birds that might want to share their 
lerp feasts. 


And what are lerps? An ugly- 
sounding name for the beautiful 
sugary shelters that psyllid insects 
create to protect themselves as they 
feed on eucalypt leaves. Many birds, 
such as pardalotes and rosellas, eat 
both lerp and insect and thus help to 
prevent large-scale defoliation of the 
trees. The cunning or clever Bell 
Miners only take the lerp, leaving the 
psyllid free to construct a new one - 
another sweetmeat for the miner 
and ready to eat in one to two days. 


Each psyllid species builds its own 


distinctively shaped lerp, which may 
take the form of a scallop shell, a fern 


Xantho echea minor 
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leaf, a fine gold thread cage or spun 
fairyfloss. 


The eucalpyts at Balyang Sanctuary 
often have lerp infestations. The 
sanctuary is named for Foster Fyans 
house, Bellbird Balyang, which 
' formerly occupied the site. It is 
thought that the bellbirds were 
crimson Rosellas, with their “tink-a- 
tink” or Spotted Pardalotes, but a Bell 
Miner was seen there in 1994. 


The information boards along the 
Ted Errey Walk in the Brisbane 
Ranges may each contain a “hidden” 
pollinator as an ecological link. Plant 
pollination can be aided by bees, 
butterflies, honeyeaters, beetles, 
wasps, flies, bats and even larger 
animals such as sugar gliders, as 
well as the wind or even the plant 
itself. The flowering spike of 
Grasstrees may have six different 
pollinating agents. 


Grasstrees (Xanthorrhoea sp.), with 
their long drooping skirts, are 
amazing plants. They grow only in 
Australia and both leaves and stem 
tissue grow from only one active 
centre, called the apex. At flowering 
time the apex stops forming stem 
tissue and changes to produce the 
spike. When flowering and fruiting 
have finished, the apex dies and the 
stem then grows from a previously 
inactive axillary bud. 


We have two local species 

• X. australis. Large thick stem 
(trunk) above ground. Leaves 
four-sided in cross section. 
Tall flower spike up to three 
metres. Flower section much 
longer than stem. Flowers Jul- 


Dec. 

• X. minor. Branched stem 
(trunk) almost totally 
underground. Leaves 


triangular in section. Fine 
flower spike up to one metre 
high. Stem much longer than 
flower. Flowers Oct-Apr. 


Xanthorrhoea means  “yellow- 
flowing” and refers to the resin, which 
was used by aborigines as an 
adhesive to attach axe heads or 
spears and as a sealant. Spear 
shafts were made from the spikes, 
the tops of the leaves were food and 
the flowers were soaked for a sweet 
drink. Leaf bases made magnificent 
kindling. 


Mocrolee: eta rachodce 


In the pouring rain, good for 
stimulating the growth of fungi, | 
went to a Fungimap evening in 
Melbourne. A large number of 
people have been sending in 
records of 100 target species of 
fungi and already much more is 
known about species' distribution 


and rarity. | am now inspired and. 


much more focussed as regards 
reporting what | find. 


So next day | went out to 
Pollocksford and found several 
specimens of Macrolepiota 
rachodes which were growing in a 
pile of composting grass clippings. 
One was 20 cm in diameter. The 
fruiting body starts as a shiny 
brown ball and gradually expands 
into a “typical” mushroom shape 
with a scaly brown and white top 
and pure white fine and crowded 
gills. If bruised or damaged, the 
flesh turns pink or even red. The 
spore pattern is white. 


Details of Fungimap, how to get 
started and the target species are 
to be found at the website 
http://calcite.apana.org.au/fungimap. 


There should Бе plenty of 
fascinating fungi about from now 
on. There are already lots of white 
puff balls, edible when very young, 
before their spore “puff” has 
developed. They have the 
unfortunate scientific пате of 
Lycoperdon, which means “wolf's 
fart’. At the Highton shopping 
centre you can find the parasol- 
shaped Coprinus micaceus at the 


foot of a prunus tree near the post 
office. You may find three Coprinus 
species along the Wal Whiteside 
Walk. 


You might like to go further out and 
about and try the Donna Buang 
Rainforest Gallery Walk which 
leads you through a world of 
mountain ash, myrtle beech and tree 
ferns. A great deal of money has 
been spent on viewing platforms set 
on tall towers, wide metal steps with 
timber handrails апа interpretive 
boards in the shape of a gum leaf, all 
to give you a sense of the 
atmosphere of the rainforest. 


The Ted Errey Walk will be a much 
more modest affair, but we. hope 
more informative. It will lead through 
a variety of habitats, which include 
tree ferns. Yes, in the dry old 
Brisbane Ranges there is a tree fern 
gully. The source of water for their 
continued existence is under threat 
because of the new Anakie water 
pipeline. We do not know if the ferns 
were present in the pre goldrush 
days, but they possibly were. A few 
tree ferns are to be found at the You 
Yangs. Can anyone help with early 
records? 


And also... look out for Golden 
Whistlers in your garden during 
winter, check out the heath - it was 
flowering red at Moggs Creek at the 
end of April, watch the Gang Gangs 
feed and see if they are right or left 
footed, walk beside the river at 
Belmont about 8.00 am and see the 
cormorants stream out towards the 


sea. ух 
Bs 


JUNE DIARY 


... Joe Hubbard 


These entries whichhave been taken 
verbatim from recent years’ diaries 
may help the reader to compile an 
“events” calendar, or if sporting- 
minded, a form guide. Put simply, we 
want to offer some of the “what, 
when and where” of nature in our 
urban environment. 


AVALON BEACH 6-6-99 

A good morning for a walk; sun, and 
a wind that threatened to be cold in 
exposed positions. 

We walked along the coast, past 
the Convention Centre, and beyond 
to the point where the Grammar 
School, Limeburners Bay, and the 
You Yangs, gave us a rewarding 
view. 

As always we stopped at the low 
cliff with its exposed middens and 
rock layers with a story to tell. 
Erosion and abuse, particularly by 
farm animals, are taking their toll on 
this interesting section of coast. 

We may have seen an 
INTERMEDIATE EGRET but we 
certainly saw 2 LITTLE EGRETS. 
A flock of PIED CORMORANTS 
sheltered on the beach, and further 
out in the bay, a group of PELICANS 
was working its fishing circle magic – 
attended by ever-hopeful GULLS. 
(Once we could access Point Lillias 
from Avalon Beach to enjoy its 
beauty and wildlife, but now this is 
severely restricted by an imposing 
rock wall and an intimidating “NO 
ENTRY" sign. Іп the opposite 
direction, public land around 
Limeburners Bay is to be handed 
over to a private enterprise so no 
doubt similar conditions will soon 


apply.) 


IRONBARK BASIN 8-6-99 

The IRONBARKS were in full bloom 
and there was a feeding frenzy of 
HONEYEATERS. 

Near the coast, these gums are 
stunted whilst in the Basin can be 
quite imposing. 

The air was full of birdcalls, and 
often it seemed, of birds. 

We saw NEW HOLLAND, WHITE- 
EARED, WHITE-NAPED, 
CRESCENT, EASTERN SPINEBILL 
and RED WATTLEBIRD. 

CRIMSON ROSELLAS worked 
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through the trees carpeting the 
ground with discarded blossom, 
cream but in a few places pink. 
We admired some lovely 
specimens of CORREA with bell 
flowers seemingly all shades 
between red and green, with red or 
yellow tips. 
(Visit the Ironbark Basin, near 
Anglesea, at any time of the year, 
but if the trees are flowering — time 
can be variable — you should be in 
for some exciting birdwatching. A 
chorus of hundreds of wattlebirds 
is something to experience, 
maybe even enjoyed!) 


(Meanwhile, back at the ranch...) 

NEWTOWN 11-6-99 

Brisk winters morning and a 
chance to listen to the birds. Most 
obvious were the MAGPIE LARKS 
busily advertising and defending 
their territory from their species. 
This consists of calling together, 
side by side, in the tall poplar, 
sometimes sallying forth for a 
display flight and song, orto chase 
off an intruder. Throw in the 
grating call of two GANG GANG 
COCKATOOS as they flew 
overhead, the "ARK ARK" of the 
LITTLE RAVENS busily nest 
building and carrying sticks. Then 
just to show all of these how it 
should be done - the SONG 
THRUSH. 


(Back to the coast!) 

ANGLESEA 14-6-98 

Coolish, sunny morning, cloudy, 
which improved to a warm day in 
sheltered corners. 

We took a circular walk from 
Bells Beach Southside through to 
the Ironbark Basin. 

A good find was a couple of fine 
BANDED GREENHOODS, with 
labellums a brighter red than ones 
l've seen in the past. 

PINK HEATH was announcing 
the first act, the best yet to come. 

Small MOSQUITO ORCHIDS, 
some out, grew in extensive 
colonies by the track, their heart- 
shaped leaves the give-away. 
NODDING GREENHOODS, 
plenty of leaves and some buds. 

A tiny shrub, which reminded me 
of BEARDED HEATH, grew in the 
heathland. 

And again the COMMON 
CORREA brightening the day. 
WHITE-EARED HONEY-EATERS 
called, but there was no expected 
invasion of honeyeaters - the 
IRONBARKS were not in flower. 


Back on the road, SWEET 
WATTLE, showy. 
(As | said, flowering time for the 
Ironbarks is variable.) 


NEWTOWN 20-6-98 
All the signs of an early spring — and 
that at the time of the shortest day! 

A NEW HOLLAND HONEYEATER 
gathered fine twigs from the creepers 
and a LITTLE RAVEN searched over 
a cypress tree for sticks. 

And last night, after a day of bleak 

weather, a sunset that made it all 
worthwhile. 
(Yes, | know birds don't have 
calendars, and there could be 6 
seasons in a year and on a bad day 
in Victoria we can have at least 3. It 
just makes me feel better!) 


INVERLEIGH 20-6-99 

Very windy out in the open, some 
respite in among the trees, with the 
sun struggling to show through. 

In most places, the Common is 
park-like, with manicured lawns — 
manicured by too many grass-eaters. 

Some splendid gums can be found 
here — particularly MANNA and some 
RED RIVER. HEDGE WATTLE is 
taking over in many places but at 
least it gives protection to the little 
plants and provides shelter and 
nesting opportunities for the birds. 

When we arrived, a WEDGE- 
TAILED EAGLE, low above us, 
demonstrated how easy it was to 
glide into a bustling wind. Other birds 
— missing! 

We found a lot of orchid leaves 
where litter and wattles protected 
them — then а few in flower which 
was great. One tiny orchid was the 
TRIM Pterostylis concinna and a 
taller variety, the STRIPED 
Pterostylis alata. Well worth a return 
visit when more are out. 

But | keep thinking about how this 
area used to be, all the flowers, 
before the grass-eaters took over. 


(Some Winter magic!) 
LIMEBURNERS BAY 22-6-97 

One of those winter’s days you want 
to bottle and keep! Mild, sunny 
patches, some shower activity, with 
the sea ruffled only by activity of bird 
or human. 

Patches of sunlight travelled over 
the bay highlighting, almost 
spotlighting, natural features. Апа 
the way distant sounds carried 
across the water! 

A good birding day - CHESTNUT 
TEAL, OYSTER CATCHER, 


STRAWNECKED IBIS, GREAT 
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EGRET, AUSTRALIAN KESTREL, 
ROYAL SPOONBILL, etc. 


BRISBANE RANGES 22-6-99 

Stony Creek and part of the Outlook 
Walk. Dull day but mild and good for 
walking, looking for the POWERFUL 
OWL which never turns up! 

The IRONBARKS were at the peak 
of their flowering and looked great 
lining the last part of the drive down 
Switch Road - there were more in 
the bush. 

Also coming along nicely was 
COMMON HEATH, pink, red, white — 
best were, again, along the road in. 

Not to forget the GROUNDSEL, not 
much of it, but its yellow flowers 
brightened up the dull forest. 

The blue fungi — blue, darker 
(almost black) to the centre of the 
cap, outer gills pale blue fading to a 
white centre. 

And the birds – HONEYEATERS – 


YELLOW-FACED, WHITE- 
EARED, YELLOW-TUFTED, 
WHITE-NAPED, NEW HOLLAND. 

The friendly BROWN 
TREECREEPERS under your feet 
at the table for crumbs, YELLOW 
ROBINS on tree trunks and some 
CRIMSON ROSELLAS. 

Noisy flocks of circling WHITE 
COCKATOOS, some landing to 
decorate distant treetops. 

Forgot the BUSHY HAKEA 
Hakea  sericea, showing its 
creamy-white flowers. 

Middle of winter — lots to see! 


QUEENSCLIFF 27-6-97 
Overcast, some sunpatches, a 
strong chilling wind making life 
unpleasant. 

Saw a few GANNETS patrolling 
the bay — one plunged into the sea 
with quite a splash of white spray. 

At Lake Victoria, found the 


A BIT OF GOOD NEWS FOR A CHANGE 
... Gordon McCarthy 


It is encouraging to learn that not all construction companies and their engineers 


5 


COAST TWIN-LEAF Zygophyllum 
billardieri, beginning to flower. 
Flowers reminds one of a small 
buttercup — this has 4 petals. Named 
because of a pair of leaves at the end 
of each leaf stalk. 


FYANSFORD 29-6-97 
Afternoon walk in sometimes very 
heavy rain and strong wind. 

Briefly watched a GREAT EGRET 
"fishing" along the riverbank - it 
moved ever so slowly into striking 
distance, freezing, then sudden 
strike. 

GOLDEN WHISTLER, male, 
brightening a dull afternoon. 15 
bedraggled RED-RUMPED 
PARROTS perched in a dead tree 
doing a lot of preening and feather 
ruffling after the downpour. 


Also on the notice board... 


Coast Action are holding a series 
of workshops free of charge to 
Club Members, Wednesday, 
June 21 - Thursday June 22 at 


are focused only on the job ahead. 
Queenscliff. 
On 12th April last, after several phone calls from Leighton Constructions to my 
son Glenn (via a mutual friend), then he to me and me to them, I learned that they 
were concerned about a young “White Hawk.” It was in a nest in one of several 
Sugar Gums that were destined for removal to make way for the duplication of the 
Corio Overpass. From the description, it was a Black- shouldered Kite and they 
were concerned as to what it was and how long it would take to fledge. The trees 
were to go on the following weekend in 3 days time and they didn’t want to harm 
the young one. They even thought of getting a Cherry Picker to get it down! 
Happily, by the time | arrived next morning, it was sitting in the next tree. Two 
other immatures were in an adjoining tree. 


Contact Jo McCoy, Coastal 
Training Coordinator, Phone 03 
9412 4305. 


email: jo. mccoy@nre.vic.gov.au 


The Committee invites 
Members to attend the 
Annual Publication Meeting 
on Tuesday 25th July 
at Karingal. 


Unfortunately the trees had to go, but it was heartening that the people at Leighton 
Constructions were so sensitive. 


So it’s not all bad news! 


This will be an opportunity 
to “brain-storm” ideas for 
the Magazine, Brochures, 
etc. 


All Members are invited to a 
meeting to form a Friends of 
Seaview Park group, at the 
Salvation Army Kardinia Centre, 
corner of Barrabool Road and 
Riverview Terrace on Friday, June 
9th at 7.30 p.m. Use the first 
entrance from Barrabool Road. 


AWAITING 
FLEDGLING 
МОМ 


(See article on раде 13) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Paper Wasp, Polistes humilus (Hymenoptera: Vespidae) 


...by Dave King 


Unit 216/86 Church Street, Grovedale, 3216. 


Introduction 

At a recent GFNC meeting, a member, Mrs. Beverly McNay, submitted a 
specimen of Paper Wasp nest together with a number of the adult wasps. 
This nest was found at the Belmont home of the member. 


Examination of the specimens revealed them to be Polistes humilus 
(Vespoidae: Polistinae). Like many of the Vespoidae family, these wasps 
possess a powerful sting. Fortunately they are not aggressive unless 
provoked and do not hanker after sweet tasting dishes of we humans. From 
the Greek Polistes means "founder of a city." 


Fig.1 Paper Wasp folistes humilis 


Description and Biology 

P.humilus are classed as social wasps. A colony consists of a number of females- some of whom are purely workers 
who do not lay eggs but participate in the feeding of the larvae resulting from the eggs laid by the nest founder female, 
and in some cases including co-founder females. 

The form of P.humilus is typical of Polistinae social wasps, as illustrated in Fig.1, with perhaps, the exception that when 
at rest the wings are not held flat but rolled-up longitudinally such that they appear to have extremely narrow wings. 


Usually a new nest is built every year typically of the form shown in Fig.2. It consists of vegetable fibre masticated in the 
jaws to form a pulp, then deposited and moulded into a nest. Nest commencement is a pad of pulp smeared on the 
underside of some firm structure, in many cases a part of a human dwelling. Once a pad is secured, a pedicel is 
constructed, much like a stalk, upon which the nest is suspended. Progressively built, the nest consists of a series of 
uniform hexagonal cells, each around 4mm across. 


A fertilised female, the "foundress," initiates building of the nest, and in some cases can be helped by female co-workers 
who may or may not be fertilised. Fertilisation occurs in the autumn preceding the spring and summer building of the 
nest. The males do not survive the winter by means of hibernation, as do the females. In any case female helpers will 


be progressively produced as the nest is expanded to its maximum, by which time empty cells will become available for 
restocking. 


As a cell is completed an egg is laid and cemented in that cell, and upon hatching into a larval grub, it must be fed with 
insect larvae, nectar and water (Evans & Eberhard, 1973). Small prey will be transported whole to the nest, and larger 
prey dismembered into manageable chunks by the adult. Mastication of prey occurs on the nest and then presented to 
their larvae, much in the way of birds with their nestlings. In some instances exchange of food is made with female 
siblings. 


Polistinae larvae are basically gormandizers, just building up an organism to maximum size and fitness to form a viable 
adult. Once the larva has reached its programmed size it will pupate after sealing itself within its cell by excreting a 
silken cap over the opening. After a period of some 20 days the metamorphosed adult will emerge. In the spring they 
will consist of female workers. 


Toward the season's end, late summer, some of the workers, as unmated females, will lay eggs that will mature into 
males. These males are destined to die after mating with females that 

Will spend winter in hibernation destined to reproduce the following 

spring. 


Point ef attacknnnt 
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BIODIVERSITY GROUP 


REPORT 
... Ade Foster 


Our April excursion was to 
Bannockburn Bush, and though it 
had been planned for some time, our 
appetites had been whetted by 
Gordon McCarthy's presentation at 
the last General Meeting. With the 
skies overcast and a stiff breeze 
blowing, six members wandered the 
bush with one eye on the ground, 
and one on the weather. 


With the recent rains but yet warm 
weather, fungus were about in quite 
large numbers. Most common was 
the large — bolete, Phlebopus 
marginatus. The soft, almost fleshy 
tissues of the fungi were crawling 
with small white maggots, probably 
those of the fungus fly, which cause 
the tissues to putrefy more quickly. 
Also often seen were lovely little 
mycena, sprouting from the wallaby 
droppings. 


Insects were not too conspicuous, 
but every log or rock turned, revealed 
large numbers of iridescent green 
Tenebrionid beetles, and a host of 
large, black and very odiferous 
cockroaches. We also uncovered 
some beautiful pink and blue mealy 
bugs, probably Psuedococcidae. 
While we searched hard, spiders 
were not easily found, but the poor 
numbers were compensated by the 
size of the specimens captured. 


Our bird list was much smaller than 
Gordon's but we were pleased to see 
an Owlet Nightjar, which flushed 
from a hollow as we passed. It sat 
quite happily while we crept closer for 
а good view, and remained in full 
view for quite some time. 


Our April meeting dealt with spiders 
and their relatives and a large 
number were brought along and 
examined under microscope. Neil 
Chester had a good number of quite 
large red-back spiders collected from 
his Mt. Duneed property. These 
spiders are somewhat maligned and 
have caused much less suffering 
than the legends would have us 
believe. 


Uloborid spiders have a lovely 
triangular shaped abdomen, which 
the microscope reveals to be 
beautifully coloured and patterned. 


They are unique among Australian 
spiders in having no venom sacs. 


Scorpions were collected from 
several local areas, and although 
they were quite small, they were 
treated with utmost respect. So, 
too, was the small centipede 
captured at Bannockburn bush. 
About 60 mm long, this specimen 
was quite brightly coloured blue, 
orange and green 


Our next excursion will be on 
Sunday 11th June, will be to the 
Eumeralla Flora and Fauna 
Reserve and Ironbark Basin. 
Interested people should meet in 
the carpark at the Greengrub, in 
the Waurnvale Shopping Centre at 
9.00 am. 


Our next meeting will be 
Wednesday 14th June at 8.00 pm 
and will look at fungi. 


ОМ THE TABLE 


... Ade Foster 


Our specimen table was very 
healthy this month with lots of 
interesting offerings, providing 
something for every one. 


Valda's Blackfellow's Bread and 
time lapse photos were most 
curious, and her article in the last 
magazine very informative. In the 
March magazine she wrote about 
the Grevillea moth caterpillars, 
and by coincidence, one of my 
young Gymnasts had caught an 
adult for me just the day before, 
making a good follow-up to 
Valda's observation. 


Ron Mole brought along a little 
Lesser Long-eared bat and we 
marvelled at the tiny body and 
beautiful attenuated  'fingers' 
covered with the paper-thin flight 
membrane. 


Claire had some Australian plague 
locusts from the Alice Springs 
area. During normal years, these 
locusts are not a problem, but 
occasionally they hatch іп 
enormous numbers. When this 
happens, the close proximity to 
their peers causes a change in 
growth patterns and behaviour. 
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The locusts grow larger and begin to 
swarm, often causing immense 
damage to crops, pastures and 
native grasslands. 


The largest specimen was a very 
nice stick insect, Acrophylla titan, 
from Nambucca Heads in NSW. 
Stick insects belong the family 
Phasmatodea, of which there are 
more than 2,500 species known, 
chiefly from the tropics. Usually large 
to very large, (our specimen 
measured 26 cms,) stick insects are 
seemingly quite uncommon. Their 
cryptic form and colouration makes 
detection difficult, but it would seem 
that nowhere are they usually 
abundant. However, at times some 
species become overly abundant 
giving rise to plagues which may 
cause serious damage to the foliage 
of the food trees. 


All phasmids are browsers on 
foliage, and show a wide preference 
of food plants. Single species may 
feed on Eucalypt and Acacia, for 
example, and those which feed 
exclusively on Eucalypt, will do so on 
almost any species. 


They spend a good deal of their time 
in frozen attitudes, which must help 
with their camouflage, and, if 
molested, will drop to ground and 
remain immobile for some time. 
They are able to shed legs when 
attacked and are one of the very few 
insects which can regenerate these 
lost body parts. 
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Most species are capable of flight, 
with large, often strikingly marked 
wings. In many species, however 
only the males fly, while the females 
have reduced wings. Phasmids are 
often attracted to lights at night. 


Eggs are usually dropped from the 
canopy to ground, but in some cases 
females actually descend and lay 
their eggs in the leaf litter. 
Parthenogenesis is widely reported 
in phasmids, and is some species 
males are extremely rare, or 
unknown. 


SR. 


BIRD OF THE MONTH 


... Valda Dedman 


TAWNY FROGMOUTH 


Name Tawny Frogmouth Podargus 
strigoides 


Description Large grey and brown 
streaked and blotched bird that 
resembles a tree branch. Bunch of 
feathers above the eye, wide mouth, 
short tail 


Length 33-50 cm. Male the larger. 
Voice Faint oom-oom-oom. 


Food Large, ground-dwelling 
nocturnal. invertebrates and small 
animals. Insects from under bark. 


Habitat Forest, woodland, beside 
treed streams. Not in rainforest or 
treeless deserts. 


Range Australia wide, Tasmania. 


Geelong Suburbs, Eastern Park, 
Bannockburn Bush, Brisbane 
Ranges etc. Breeds. 


Nest Loose platform of broken sticks 
and twigs, often lined with leaves, on 
exposed horizontal branch. 


ЖЖ 


Tawny Frogmouths are sedentary, 
often faithful to the same tree for 
many years. Some people would say 
even the same branch! They are 
back again in Highton at the 
moment, in the same tree in Bellevue 
Avenue where they have nested for 
several years. | have observed them 
over and over again in the same red 
gum at Pollocksford and they were in 
this locality fifty years ago, for Percy 
Wood wrote (11 /3 /1950): 


Memory takes me back to boyhood 
days. When on a fishing trip to 
Pollocks Ford | saw an owl in 
Casuarina tree. On climbing up to a 
deep fork and peeping into the crude 
nest of sticks | saw three of the 
ugliest creatures my eyes had ever 
beheld. They | were ` Tawny 
Frogmouths, about half grown and 
with scraggy necks outstretched, big 
eyes and mouths agape showing the 
hideous yellow of the inner mouth 
and throat like a big ugly goanna, fit 
subjects for any nightmare indeed. 

Not everyone appreciates Tawny 
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Frogmouths, although many 
people have raised them as pets, 
usually with affection. Not so 
Bethia Foott, who thought her 
orphan frogmouth was both ugly 
and mentally-deficient. She tried to 
feed it with: a crushed 
grasshopper. 


We held a spoon above its head, 
and tried to pop it into its mouth. 
The poor bird instantly spread its 
wings out flat, and raising its head, 
opened its mouth апа hissed. 
Have you ever seen inside a 
podargus’s mouth? It is a most 
unnerving sight. When the beak is 
open, the mouth appears as a vast 
cavern, with а startling bright 
yellow lining of rough texture like 
flannel. Тһе sight was so 
unexpected that we dropped the 
spoon, and some of the food fell in 
its mouth. Indignantly, furiously, 
the bird spat it out, shook its 
feathers with rage, and hissed 
again. Then, belatedly, й 
apparently remembered its 
protective position, and 
straightened out to look like a log 
glancing angrily out of the corner 
of one eye to see if we were taken 
in or not. 


Bethia Foott thought its enormous 
mouth gave it “a primitive cruel 
look” but that its ugliness endowed 
it with “almost, an air of charm’. 
Charles Belcher noted that 
frogmouths have "upon 
dissection", a relatively small 
brain. 


Tawny Frogmouths are not owls, 
nor do they hunt like owls, and 
they do not scoop up insects into 
their wide mouths whilst flying, as 
swallows do. They take insects 
from a branch or silently glide 
down to the ground to shovel up 
arthropods and other prey which 
they usually take back to the perch 
to eat. 

Nor do they call "Mopoke". Even 


Belcher was misled. Their call is 
particularly soft and often missed. 


Podargus which means "swift- 
footed” is a particularly inappropriate 
scientific name for the species. 
Apparently lazy, they sleep by day 
and feed by night. Superb in the art 
of camouflage, frogmouths seem 
designed not to be seen. The facial 
bristles above the beak break up the 
outline of the head and hide the bill. 
Hooded heavy-lidded eyes remain 
half-closed, but still watchful . 


In spite of their ability to melt into 
their background, they are often seen 
by people because they frequently 
perch low. Many have been hand 
reared because they have fallen out 
of the flimsy nest. 


Sometimes Tawny  Frogmouths 
indulge in inexplicable behaviour. A 
correspondent to Trevor Pescott’s 
Environment series in the Geelong 
Advertiser wrote: 


The two birds were perched face to 
face on a branch about six metres 
above the ground, and they locked 
their beaks together. The larger one 
pulled the other off the bough and 
had it swinging in the space below. 
They seemed to be frozen stiff and 
not a movement of any sort. After 
some time - perhaps 20 minutes or 
more - the lower one started turning 
slowly in a half circle, first one way, 
then back again. This continued for 
over one hour. Finally, with a great 
flapping of wings and struggling, the 
lower one broke away and flew off. 


Hate them or love them, think of 
them as ugly and stupid lazy 
layabouts, or clever energy 
conservers that are beautifully 


marked and captivating, Tawny 
Frogmouths are worthy of a second 
look — if you can find them the first 
time. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


... Betty Moore 


"Preliminary Field Guide to the 


Vegetation of the Bannockburn 
' Reserve” has been produced with 


the assistance of: 

e Department of Conservation and 
Natural Resources 

e Stuart McCallum (Friends of 
Bannockburn Bush) 

e Andrew Stephens, (FOBB) 

e Мак  Trengove, Geelong 
Indigenous Nursery 


The Guide consists of three parts: 

1. Maps showing major vegetation 
and Geographic features. 

2. Field Notes covering the six main 
areas which can be used for a 
self guided tour or to help locate 
a feature of special interest. 

3. Checklists of both flora and 
fauna. 


HABITAT Australia Vol 28 No 2 
(ACF) 

Special campaign feature on Marine 
Life “Lethal Waters – the assault оп 
our marine mammals" 


Other articles: 

e Water Torture: Will the Snowy 
ever get a Drink? 

e A Conversation with David 
Suzuki. 

e What's up at Cape York. 

e Woodlands up in Smoke? 


VICTORIAN NATURALIST April 
2000 (FNCV) deals mainly with 
weeds and introduced species. 


“Allelopathic Effects of Pittosporum 
undulatum on the germination of 
native plant species” by Amanda 
Tunbridge, Dianne Simmons and 
Robyn Adams. 


“Orange Hawkeweed - a New 
Naturalised Species in Alpine 
Australia” by John МЈ. Morgan. In 
many alpine resorts, exotic plants in 
gardens around ski lodges have the 
potential to invade natural vegetation. 
This plant, a new naturalised genus 
for mainland Australia, has been 
found growing at Falls Creek. 


"Plant Invasions іп the High 
Mountains of North-Eastern Victoria" 
by Keith L. McDougall and Mary L. 
Appleby, also discusses surveys of 
Victorian ski resorts since 1980. 


113 weed species have been 
recorded. A list is given of weeds 
found in alpine ski villages and in 
natural vegetation. 


John M. Peter has an article on 
Birds and Boxthorn. 


John Eichler writes about 
“Urticularia gibba L. : a New 
Bladderwort record for Victoria.” 


“On the Origin, History and 
Significance of the Easter Bilby" by 
lan Faithfull. A description of the 
Bilby and its habitat; then, cultural 
development and people's 
awareness of its conservation 
significance. The search for the 
origin of the idea was very 
involved, included many people 
and also the Anti Rabbit Research 
Foundation (ARRF). With the 
advent of Easter Bilby Chocolates, 
the ARRF applied for the Easter 
Bilby trademark and obtained the 
rights to that year, 1993. A large 
amount of the profit has gone 
towards conservation issues. 
Several children’s books have also 
been published. 

The article takes us through the 
animal origins of Easter, which has 
its roots some thousands of years 
ago а5 a pagan celebration 
associated with the coming of 
Spring. 

A question that is asked and 
discussed is “How can Folklore 
and Religion aid Conservation?” 


RIPPLES No 16 N/Letter of the 
Platypus Conservancy. This issue 
reports on a recently completed 
study of the  species/habitat 
relationships along the Wimmera 


River in western Victoria. ER 


MID-WEEK BIRD GROUP 


OUTING - 18.5.2000 
... Penny Smith 


Thursday April 18th was a perfect 
Autumn day when eight of us 
turned up for a walk up the river at 
Anglesea. We met at Wray Street 
for our walk through Coogerah 
Park under the leadership of Polly. 
The sun shone, there was no wind, 
the river sparkled and the birds 
sang. 
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The first calls we heard were from 
King Parrots, which turned out to be 
immatures. As we crossed the river, 
a White Goshawk was seen flying 
across in haste, pursued by Crimson 
Rosellas. Some Blue-winged Parrots 
were spotted amongst the trees on 
the far side, followed by perfect views 
of 2 Crested Shrike-tits. Amongst 
many other birds were White-eared 
Honeyeaters, Superb Blue Wrens 
(around in numbers), a Yellow Robin 
was seen, and 2 rather young White- 
faced Herons, when startled by our 
presence, flew up to perch rather 
uncomfortably on the transmission 
wires above us as we reached the 
turn-around point at Coalmine Road. 


Returning through the riding-school 
area we spotted White-browed 
Scrub-wrens, Eastern Spinebill, 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike апа 
Sulpher-crested Cockatoos, also 
Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoos. 


In this area there were large numbers 
of huge yellow-brown toadstools 
(Boletus sp.), some about a foot in 
diameter. 


Our last sighting for the day was 
Sitellas in the trees on the east bank. 


Altogether a total of over 40 birds 
were listed - if one includes the Egret 
- Little? or Intermediate? which flew 
leisurely up river. Later over lunch 
on the riverbank, we argued amicably 
and interminably as to which. In spite 
of this, no decision was ever 


reached. EA 


NEXT MID-WEEK BIRD 
GROUP OUTING 
JUNE 15TH 


Our next excursion will be to 
Grasstree Park, Torquay. Meet at K- 
Mart Belmont carpark, (adjacent to 
the traffic lights) at 8.30 am, or at the 
venue at 9.00 am. 


Directions: Take the Torquay Road; 
6 1/2 km past the Mt Duneed 
roundabout turn at the Visitor Radio 
sign into the Geelong-bound lanes; 
turn into the Park entrance just past 
the blue and white picnic sign; meet 
in the carpark to the left. Leader Kay 
Campbell, enquiries Polly 


Cutcliffe 5244 0182. А 


“BANNOCKBURN BUSH, ITS FLORA AND FAUNA” 
Illustrated talk given at the General Meeting, 2nd May, 2000 


by Club Member, GORDON MCCARTHY 
..._ Heather Cameron 


The Bannockburn Bush Reserve is an area of about 240 hectares accessible from the Bannockburn-Teesdale Road 
near the golf course. 


The Friends of Bannockburn Bush have broken up the Reserve into six parts. From the entrance, the eastern part is 
No. 1 area consisting of golden wattles and yellow gums on the clay soil, manna gums on the sandier soil, and red 
gums on the lower lying soils, which are occasionally waterlogged. There is a lot of undergrowth of clustered saw 
sedge. No 2 area is a sandier area where the tip was, but is still interesting, with manna gums. No. 3 area is west of 
the entrance. It is a very interesting area of open grass lands and sedge lands (including some orchids). No. 4 area is 
the old school plantation, which has started to regenerate on much of the land they didn’t use. No. 5 area is behind the 
golf course and is mainly yellow gums. No. 6 area is a little triangular area that was used for gravel extraction, though 
still an interesting area, with old Red Gums and Black Bristle Rush providing nesting places for birds. 


HISTORY OF BANNOCKBURN RESERVE 

Bannockburn is a very important area because it is one of the few areas left in the district of the original vegetation, 
which was mostly grasslands. This area apparently had different soils allowing trees to grow. It was originally put aside 
as a timber reserve, but has been used for night soil, garbage disposal, army exercises, wood source for fence posts, 
and gravel extraction; so it is a wonder anything is left. 


In addition, an area of about eight hectares was taken over and annexed by the Water Board from their original 40 
hectares which abuts the 200 hectares Reserve. This is now referred to as the “Yellow Gum Fiasco”. 


Considering this history, the Reserve is in very good condition, especially as far as the grasslands are concerned. 
However, the Reserve is still under threat from present day activities. In the surrounding grasslands and woodlands 
there is industrial development, resulting in loss of vegetation, wetland areas and dams; and people cutting down old 
red gums for firewood. In the Reserve itself (which is still only classified as a recreation reserve) up until recently there 
was Clay pigeon shooting and people doing wheelies. 


SLIDE SHOW 

Gordon showed a number of beautiful photographs to provide an overview of what he and others had seen in the 
Bannockburn Bush Reserve over the past 20 years. 

Grassland birds: Galah, Corella, Stubble Quail, Skylark, Richard's Pipit (and one of its predators, a fox). 

Waterbirds: Yellow-billed Spoonbill, Straw-necked Ibis, Shelduck, Wood Duck, Black Duck, White-faced Heron, White- 
necked Heron. 

Predatory Birds: Wedge-tailed Eagle, Whistling Kite, Kestrel (feeding young ones оп a skink), Goshawk (feeding on a 
honeyeater). 

Common Birds: Kookaburra, Magpie, Noisy Miner (taking on a young Magpie), Yellow Robin, Blue Wren, Silvereye, 
Willie Wagtail, Restless Flycatcher (Scissors Grinder), Australian Raven, Little Raven. 

Less Common Birds: Scarlet Robin (not seen in Reserve for quite a while), Flame Robin( in winter), Masked Lapwing 
(formerly called Spurwinged Plover) and baby chick, Horsfield’s Bronze Cuckoo, Fantailed Cuckoo, Scrub Wren feeding 
a Fantail Cuckoo, Pallid Cuckoo, Grey Thrush, Chough, Rainbow Bee Eater, Speckled Warbler, Olive Backed Oriole, 
Rufous Whistler, Red Browed Finch(Red Browed Firetail), Spotted Sided Finch(Diamond Firetail) , Goldfinch, Tree 
Martin, Fairy Martin, White Winged Triller, Striated Thornbill, Brown Thornbill, Buff Tailed Thornbill, Spotted Pardalote, 
Striated Pardalote. 

Honeyeaters: White Plumed Honeyeater and its nest, White-naped Honeyeater, White-eared Honeyeater, Yellow-faced 
Honeyeater, New Holland Honeyeater, Eastern Spinebill, Brown-headed Honeyeater, Spiny Cheeked Honeyeater, 
Wattlebird. 

Parrots: Red Rumped Parrot, Purple Crowned Lorikeet, Musk Lorikeet, Crimson Rosella, Eastern Rosella. 

Animals: Koala (occasional), Echidna, Common Dunnart (pouched mouse), Jacky Lizard, Tree Dragon. 

There are frogs in the wetland areas surrounding the Reserve. 

Trees: Yellow Gum, Red Gum, Paradoxa (Acacia). 

Vegetation: Themeda Grasslands (Kangaroo Grass) 


Area No. 1 to the left of entrance to the Reserve ; 
This open area is one of the main orchid areas of the Reserve. There are also quite a few colonies of coconut ants. 
Vegetation: Golden Wattle, Clustered Saw-sedge, Dianella, Wallaby grass. 

Flowers: Blue Squill, Scented Sundew, Tall Sundew (Drosera - eats insects), Purple Waxslip, Chocolate Lily . 
Orchids and Diuris: Tiger Orchid, Slender Sun Orchid, Dotted Sun Orchid, Golden Moth, P.nana, Dainty Bird Orchid, 
Salmon Sun Orchid. 
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Further Down in Мо. 1 Area (Wetter Red Gum Area towards the East) 
Birds: Jacky Winter and its nest, Painted Button Quail and babies, Dusky Woodswallow, White Browed Woods wallow, 
Masked Woodswallow, Owlet Nightjar and baby, Boobook Owl, Tawny Frogmouth, Bronzewing Pigeon (Common 


Bronzewing). 
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Trees: Red Gum, Casuarina, Acacia Paradoxa, Yellow Gum (along the track running through this Eastern area of the 


Reserve). 


Animals: Tiger Snake, Swamp Wallaby (occasional), Brush Tail Possum, Ring-tail Possum. 


Area No. 3 West of Entrance to the Reserve 
This open area was being eroded by people doing wheelies until the Friends of Bannockburn Bush put in some bollards 


to stop them. 


Vegetation: Heathland, Gold Dust Wattle, Manna Gum, Mistletoe 
Flowers: Rabbit Ear Orchid, Fringe Lily, Black Lily, Pink Finger 
Birds: Painted Honeyeater, Mistletoebird, Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, Grey Fantail and its nest. 


Area No. 6 (Small Triangular Area Used for Gravel Extraction) 
Birds: White Plumed Honeyeater, Striated Pardalote, Sacred Kingfisher (nests above a wet area in gravel) 


Animals: Possums 


A number of slides also showed the pretty scenery that can be seen in and around the Reserve. 


A vote of thanks was given by our acting chairperson for the month, Diana Primrose. Her remark that the photographs 
were worthy of a nature calendar was seconded by the audience. 


CLUB NOTES 
. Donna Wood 


Another meeting has been held by 
those dedicated members of the Ted 
Errey Nature Circuit group and this 
time they have “nutted out” ideas for 
the signs that are to be placed along 
the walk. Dick Southcombe's brief 
description of them sounds exciting. 
They should have plenty of 
information on them to make them a 
worthwhile addition to the walk. 


The first installment of $1500 grant 
money has been received from 
CCMA. This money will be used for 
signs around the Jerringot area, to 
help explain to visitors there the 
importance of wetlands and some of 
its inhabitants. 


Seems that the CoGG does listen! 
After inquiring about the state of the 
Fyansford Information Centre it was 
noted that it had been cleaned up. 
Good on them. This is a great spot to 
have a rest or just to look at the view 
whilst walking along the river and it is 
a shame that it had become a bit 
shabby. Talking of the Moorabool 


River, don't forget the excursion to 
Batesford Quarry and the 
Moorabool River. | am told this will 
be one of the last times anyone will 
be able to visit the quarry, so if 
you've ever wondered 

along. 


Look out for Dick's article on 
Seaview Park. He and others have 
put a lot of work into this area 
trying to preserve a piece of land 
that has some local geographical 
and flora significance. Don't forget 
that a Friends group is a good way 
to make new friends! And all with 
a common interest. | would 
recommend joining a group to 
anyone who has ever said in the 
past "Why did they do that?" Get 

yourself involved and have a say! 


It would seem that all has gone 
quiet on the IWSC proposed for 
the Belmont Common. But do not 
worry, for the ever-diligent GFNC 
committee is still trying to bring 
this matter to a close. We are still 
trying to get final word on this 
project and until it is finally 
dropped by all parties concerned, 
CoGG, the rowing fraternity etc. 
then we shall still be working at it. 
The Belmont Common, Jerringot 


and the surrounding parkland, 
including the golf course with all its 
trees, is too valuable to be let turned 
into what many believe would be a 
white elephant. 


The committee is hoping to invite 
Peter Burn or another representative 
from Barwon Water to give a talk on 
the use of wastewater in the Geelong 
region. Look out for the August 
meeting. In this very dry spell we are 
having (although not this last week!), 
it will be interesting to hear what 
Barwon Water have to say on the 
possible use of water from Black 
Rock and what are the future options 
of water supply in the Geelong 
region. 


The Environmental Expo opened last 
Friday. This is a great chance for all 
environmental groups, including our 
own, to let the public know all about 
us. It is also good for us to see what 
other groups are doing and to do 
some ‘networking’. A main focus is 
once again on educating children. It 
is not just a catchcry; they really are 
our future. Let's leave .them with 
something they can work with. 
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KNOW YOUR JERRINGOT PLANTS 


Valda Dedman 


69 North Valley Road, Highton 3216 
dedmanv@mail.austasia.net 


No. 4 Creeping Monkey-flower Mimulus repens 


When in flower, which can be at any season, but is generally from September to April, Monkey-flower is a striking 
and colourful plant. It is a small creeping marsh perennial with tiny leaves and purple or mauve flowers that have 
two downy yellow humps on the lower lip, and it can form dense mats in muddy areas. 


Mimulus repens is a member of the Scrophulariaceae family and is therefore related to snapdragons and 
foxgloves. The scientific name is derived from the Latin mimulus, meaning little mask, originally from the Greek 
word for mimic, and repens meaning creeping. 


There are 100 Mimulus species worldwide and four endemic Australian species, three occurring in Victoria. M. 
repens is widespread in swampy sites, often in quite brackish or saline sites and can even tolerate inundation. It is 
one of the salinity indicator plants of the Department of Natural Resouces and Environment. Though not common 
at Jerringot, Monkey-flower is widespread in the Geelong region. It occurs beside the Barwon at Pollocksford, at 
Murgheboluc and anywhere that is often damp. Large colourful mats were seen at Reedy Lake during our April 
bird survey. 


The flowers are solitary, about 1 cm in diameter, occur in the leaf axils and they can be very prolific. The flower is 
made up of two lips of the corolla; the upper lip has two lobes and the lower has three, all forming a pretty little 
upturned face. The corolla tube is white or yellow sometimes with red spots and 5-10 mm long. It has four 


stamens, in pairs of unequal length and a stigma with two equal flaps, which is receptive on its inner surface and 
irritable. 


The glabrous (hairless) leaves are opposite,somewhat fleshy and black-dotted with glands. They are crowded 
along the stems, which are sometimes reddish. The capsule is ovoid and many-seeded. 


Mimulus repens can be propagated by division and will root where the nodes contact the soil. 
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PLANT GROUP REPORT 


... Dick Southcombe 


May 2000 

. Mark Trengove explained his task of 
preparing a Management Plan for 
Point Lillias with the aid of maps 
showing water channels, middens, 
elevations, vegetation communities 
and rabbit/serrated tussock 
infestations. This enabled the few 
people present to gain an 
understanding of the management 
issues and make positive 
suggestions towards a long-term 
plan. 


June 13. 

Members are reminded to bring 
references and specimens – flowers 
and/or twigs of Boronia, Correa, 
Crowea, Eriostemon, Phebalium and 
Ziera to discuss their features, 
function and commonality. If able, 
also bring a magnifying lens or a 
microscope, a single sided razor 
blade, tweezers and 2 darning 
needles with corks for handles. 
There will be time to talk about 
what's happening in the bush — your 
observations are important. 


Ve. 


SEAVIEW PARK 


..Dick Southcombe 


Seaview Park has been retained by 
City of Greater Geelong (COGG) as 
a place of natural significance 
BECAUSE GFNC members carried 
out thorough surveys and presented 
a well reasoned submission at the 
time Council was considering selling 
the land for development in 1995. 


Over the last few years a COGG 
Steering Committee comprising Cr. 
Crutchfield — Chair, Chris Lewis — 
Recreation Services Coordinator, 
neighbouring residents and myself, 
have been responsible for preparing 
a Management Plan and 
Management Guidelines for 
Indigenous Vegetation of Seaview 
Park. 


At the final meeting of the Steering 
Committee on May 11, the role of 
providing on-going advice re: the 
Management of Seaview Park, was 


passed to the Friend Group and 
the Steering Committee wound 


up. 


Whilst the non-council members 
of the Steering Committee with 
expert assistance from Mark 
Trengove and Dianne Tilley have 
met as a fledgling Friends group, 
itis now necessary to formalize a 
Friends of Seaview Park Group. 


Quite a few GFNC members – 
especially Polly Cutcliffe — and two 
Park neighbours, have worked 
very effectively over the last 12 
months or so, and all are invited to 
a Friends of Seaview Park 
meeting at the Salvation Army 
Kardinia Centre, corner ог 
Barrabool Road and Riverview 
Terrace on Friday June 9th at 7.30 
p.m. Use the first entrance from 
Barrabool Road. 


The conservation of this significant 
section of the Belmont 
Escarpment is now very much in 
our hands. | have met Rob Small, 
General Manager, Environment 
and Recreation Services, COGG 
on site, and believe the Friends 
Group, in partnership with Council 
as outlined by Rob at a recent 
Friends Network seminar, can 
achieve an outstanding Flora 
Reserve at Seaview Park. 


If you are interested and unable to 
attend, please let me know before 
the meeting. 

Ој 

‘I 


NEEDED URGENTLY 


Would Members please give 
careful consideration to 
offering their services as 
President or Vice President 
so that the Club can 
function efficiently. 


Previous experience with 

how the Club committee 

successfully functions is 
essential . 
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BIRD GROUP REPORT 


... Barry Lingham 


16th May 2000 
Speaker: Mike Carter 


Topic: Seabirds of the West Victorian 
Coast. 


Mike Carter is one of Australia’s 
foremost experts on seabirds. He 
has been observing these birds off 
the coast of Southern and Eastern 
Australia for several decades. Most 
of the recent trips he has organised 
have been based at Portland as it is 
quite close to the continental shelf. 
Mike gave us information on some of 
the eighty species of seabirds likely 
to be seen off Victoria’s coast. 


Boat trips with up to 25 people leave 
port and follow the trawlers. Birds 
have come to learn that when the 
nets are being hauled in, they can 
feed on the bycatch and discards. 
Shark species must be quickly gutted 
to stop the flesh from being tainted. 
The jettisoned shark offal is also a 
favoured food of many sea birds. 


Little Penguins can be seen close 
to shore, but they will also move out 
to the edge of the continental shelf 


The most impressive group of ocean 
birds are the albatrosses. Although 
they are experiencing a worldwide 
decrease in numbers, they appear to 
be maintaining populations along the 
Australian coast. 


The young Wandering Albatross is 
brown all over except for the 
underwing and parts of the face. 
Mature birds are mainly white with 
black on the trailing edge of the 
wings. They have a pink bill and 
black tips to the tail feathers. They 
may be seen year round, but are 
most common in autumn. 


The Royal Albatross has a thin 
black leading edge to the underwing 
and very little black in the tail. They 
favour eating the Blue-eyed Trevalla 
that frequent the edge of the shelf. 
Royals are less common than 
Wanders, but they are seen in spring 
when they feed off the Tasmanian 
Coast. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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(Continued from page 13) 

Smaller albatross are often known as 
“mollymawks”. Several species are 
commonly seen off our coasts. 


Black-browed Albatross аге 
common off Portland during autumn. 
600 were seen in the last trip out. 
Two sub-species exist (one with a 
black eye and one with a gold eye) 
and there is some debate as to 
whether they are actually two 
separate species. 


Shy Albatross are also common. 
They have a thin, regular width strip 
of black along the leading edge of the 
wing. They are the only albatross to 
breed in Australia, nesting on 
Albatross Island off Northwest 
Tasmania. Yellow-nosed Albatross 
have a black bill with a yellow strip. A 
broad but regular leading edge strip 
can be noted. It is most common in 
summer 


Grey-headed Albatross are rarely 
seen but sometimes juveniles who 
have wandered further north from 
Antarctic waters are noted. Buller’s 
Albatross is common in New 
Zealand but it has been sighted off 
Victorian coasts at times over the 
past few years. 


Sooty Albatross have long, elegant, 
pointed wings and bodies compared 
to the giant petrels. They are dark all 
over. They are only seen in about 
10% of the trips from Portland. 
Light-mantled Sooty Albatross 
have a greyer back and belly. They 
are rarely seen (on about 2% of the 
trips) 


Giant Petrels are almost as big as 
albatrosses. The Southern species 
can be distinguished by a greenish 
bill tip compared to the Northern, 
which has a reddish brown tip. Both 
breed on Macquarie Island, but at 
different times of year. Some of the 
Southern species can be almost 
completely white but most are dark 
brown all over. 


The Southern Fulmar looks 
superficially like a Silver Gull, but it 
has а tubed nose. It is eruptive, being 
common in some years and tħen not 
seen for periods of time. 
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Cape Petrels have black spotting 
across the back and wings. They 
can be seen in flocks feeding on 
the surface. 


White-headed Petrels are 
beautifully ритадед with a dark 
underwing and white head and 
underparts. The Great-winged 
Petrel has dark plumage and very 
long wings. It is reasonably 
common off our coast. 


Kerguelan Petrels have narrow 
wings and they require strong 
winds to allow them to fly. Some 
Soft-plumaged Petrels breed in 
Southern Tasmania. A few are 
seen near our coast. They are 
grey on the wings with white 
underparts. 


Gould's Petrel breeds оп 
Cabbage Tree Island off the NSW 
coast. It has a black cap. Most of 
the birds seen in our waters breed 
in New Caledonia. The Blue 
Petrel has a white-tipped tail. 


Prion species are very difficult to 
identify. Fairy Prions can often 
be seen on Lawrence Rocks. 
They have black from the tail tip to 
their tail coverts. The uncommon 
Salvin’s Prion has a broad bill 
with lamallae to assist in filter 
feeding. The Antarctic Prion has 
a bigger collar than the Fairy and 
the black in its tail forms a triangle. 
The Slender-billed Prion has 
only a small amount of black in its 
tail. 

The White-chinned Petrel 
sometimes has no white in the 
face. The pale bill colour and 
black legs distinguish it from other 
petrels. 


Shearwaters are amongst the 
most numerous of the world’s 
birds. The Short-tailed 
Shearwater (Mutton Bird) breeds 
in southern Australia and then 
moves off on the large “figure 8” 
migration pattern to the northern 
Pacific before returning each year 
on the 26th of September. Millions 
can be seen during summer. 


Sooty Shearwaters have a heavy 
bill and a long tail. They are 


slower fliers than the Short-tailed 
species. 


Flesh-footed Shearwaters have 
pale feet, a heavy bill and a black tip 
to both mandibles. Buller’s 
Shearwater has only been seen 
once off our coast. It has a "W" 
shaped stripe across the upper wing. 


The Fluttering Shearwater is black 
above and white below. It is fairly 
common. Hutton’s Shearwater has 
a long bill and dark underwing. It is 
sometimes seen in Port Phillip Bay. 


Storm Petrels all have some white on 
their underparts. They are small 
birds that fly with legs dangling down. 


Wilson’s Storm Petrel is dark all 
over except for a white rump and a 
white crescent on the upper wings. 
White-faced Storm Petrels breed 
on Mud Island. They are seen during 
the summer, feeding well out to sea 
before returning to their nest 
burrows. 


Grey-backed Storm Petrels may be 
seen all year round in small 
numbers. Black-bellied Storm 
Petrels are most common during 
May. They have a dark strip down the 
centre of their chest. 


Common Diving Petrels are known 
as the quails of the sea. They have 
a short bill, a chunky body and fly 
with rapid wing beats. Some breed 
on Lady Julia Percy Island. 


Mike leads trips out of Portland on 
the first Sunday of each month. You 
need to book ahead several months 
to be assured of a spot, and the trips 
are often cancelled due to poor 
weather. We thank Mike for sharing 
his amazing photographs апа 
extensive knowledge of sea birds 
with us. 


Next Meeting (June 15th ) 


Our own Jocelyn Calvert will be 
discussing the birds seen on a trip to 
the USA in her talk on “Birding the 
Sultan Sea, California” 


NOTE: July Wader Count is on 9th 
July. Please note the date in your 
diary. More information at next 
month’s meeting. 


Please note that the closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 26th June, 2000 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help - late copy may not get in. 
Hard copy (for scanning), diskette or email to: 4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 


Phone: 03 5243 7047 or 0409 723022 - email: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
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ANNUAL BIRD REPORT 


1999/2000 
...Barry Lingham 


| always look forward to Bird Group 
meetings on the third Tuesday of the 
month as they provide both 
relaxation and entertainment 
amongst a group of enthusiastic and 
interesting people. 


Margaret Cameron has contacts 
throughout Australia апа also 
internationally. This allows her 
access to a wide range of guest 
speakers from ornithological 
organisations. Complementing 
these speakers are our own local 
experts who can give us snippets of 
knowledge gleaned from years of 
careful observations. 


We have learned about the 
fascinating birds of Mali, as well as 
birds closer to home in the 
Wimmera, at Forrest, in the 
Bannockburn Bush or along our 
coastal areas. Our knowledge of 
birds was extended by the 
information session on pigeons and 
the physiology of birds vocal and 
breeding systems. 


The conservation of the Regent 
Honeyeater was featured along with 


the work of the Threatened 
Species Network who have many 
projects to assist in helping 
maintain bird populations. The 
problems posed by the aggressive 
nature of the Noisy Miner were 
exposed. Overall, we had a varied 
and interesting program of events 
that stimulated our interest in 
birds. 


The Geelong Bird Report 
continues to get bigger and better 
each year. The book is the 
definitive record of bird 
populations in the Geelong region. 
itis a compilation of thousands of 
individual observation records that 
are carefully scrutinised and 
collated to form ап invaluable 
record of the habitats, habits , 
breeding status and population 
status of our birds. Thank you to 
all those who contribute to the 
Geelong Bird Report and special 
thanks to Marilyn Hewish for all 
her work in compiling each issue. 
Thanks also to John Bottomley for 
his work in adding records to the 
computer database. 


This year has seen large numbers 
of Blue-billed Duck at the 
Portarlington sewerage works. 
These birds are rare within the 
region; usually the best place to 
see them is at Lake Lorne. 


Many of our members have seen 
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the Brolgas that have been resident 
at Reedy Lake for much of the past 
year. It is pleasing to see the return 
of these graceful birds to a place 
where they have not been seen for 
decades. The Magpie Geese at 
Hospital Lakes are another example 
of a bird returning to a site that has 
not been used for a long time. 


Grey Currawongs have been noted in 
urban Geelong by Craig Morley. 
They may be following a pattern set 
by the Pied Currawongs that have 
built up in numbers for the past 15 
years. 


The annual Challenge Bird Count 
was again undertaken in early 
December. This is the best 
opportunity to get to see most of our 
local birds on one day, plus visit a 
variety of great birding spots that you 
may not know about. 1 would 
recommend this activity to all those 
who are keen to improve their 
identification skills. 


Our meetings have been well 
attended by members who obviously 
enjoy sharing their interest in birds 
with like minded people. Thank you 
all for your enthusiasm, humour, 
friendship апа dedication to 
improving our knowledge of birds. 


Bist. 
Вуд 


BIRD OBSERVATIONS - MAY 2000 


-- compiled by Barry Lingham 


The past month has seen many interesting sightings. Pamela Rae was excited by the appearance of a Tawny-crowned 
Honeyeater that she noted several times in the back yard of her home in Point Lonsdale. She checked her identification 
by comparing calls from tapes and also taking a photo (a bit blurry, but it all helps to confirm a sighting). This species is 
mostly found in heathland, but turns up now and then in unusual places. Flocks of Yellow-faced and White-naped 
Honeyeaters have moved into the region over the past month, often in mixed flocks. Perhaps the Tawny-crowned HE has 
been moving with these flocks. Another unusual report Gordon McCarthy's observation of a Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 


at Jerringot. 


Jocelyn Calvert and John Bottomley noted an amazing 12 or more Chestnut Quail Thrush in an area of the Brisbane 
Ranges that had been burned last February. The same area hosted 17 Scarlet Robins. It shows that fire ecology plays 
an important part in the preferred habitat of some birds. 


The population of Crested Pigeons continues to grow around Werribee and Bacchus Marsh. | wonder when they will move 
to the Bellarine Peninsula? Large flocks of Little Corellas have also been noted by Rohan on the Werribee plains. The 
flock of over 100 Zebra Finch seen by Marilyn Hewish and Jocelyn in the Long Forest area was one of the biggest flocks 
on our records. The Long Forest continues to be a haven for some of the region’s rarer birds including Red-capped 


Robins and Speckled Warblers. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Observations were submitted by Peter Bright (PB), Rohan Bugg (RBu), John Bottomley (JB), Ray Beckworth (RBe), 


Marilyn Hewish (MHe), Colin Goldburg (CGo), Craig Morley (CMo), Rob Mckenzie (RMc), Gordon McCarthy (GMc), John 


Newman (JN), Robert Preston (RP), Lawrie Conole (LC), Pamela Rae (PRa), Dave King (DK), Jocelyn Calvert 


Species 

Darter 
Buff-banded Rail 
Cattle Egret 


Nankeen Night-heron 
Masked Lapwing 
Silver Gull 

Black Kite 


White-bellied Sea Eagle 
Little Eagle 

Collared Sparrowhawk 
Grey Goshawk 


Peregrine Falcon 
Crested Pigeon 


Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 


Little Corella 
Southern Boobook 


Barn Owl 

Australian Owlet-nightjar 
White-throated Needletail 
Spotted Pardalote 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Speckled Warbler 


Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 


Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 


Tawny-crowned Honeyeater 
Chestnut Quail Thrush 


Pink Robin 
Scarlet Robin 
Red-capped Robin 


Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Grey Currawong 
Eurasian Tree Sparrow 
Zebra Finch 


Song Thrush 


Number 
1 


20 


15+ 


60 
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Date seen Where 


27-04-00 
05-05-00 
11-05-00 
07-04-00 
25-04-00 
24-04-00 
14-05-00 
25-04-00 
13-04-00 
07-05-00 
30-04-00 
02-05-00 
06-05-00 
30-04-00 
16-04-00 
24-04-00 
13-04-00 
14-05-00 
01-05-00 
02-05-00 
02-05-00 
24-04-00 
Early May 
15-05-00 


09-05-00 
25-04-00 
26-03-00 
16-04-00 
13-05-00 
25-04-00 
16-05-00 
13-05-00 
13-05-00 
24-04-00 
25-04-00 
16-04-00 
22-04-00 
02-05-00 
05-04-00 
02-05-00 


30-04-00 
24-04-00 
02-05-00 
16-04-00 
24-04-00 
30-03-00 
29-04-00 
30-04-00 
12-04-00 
07-05-00 
16-04-00 
12-05-00 
09-05-00 


Portarlington Sewage Ponds. 

River flats below Red Cliffs, Werribee River. 

Lovely Banks. In paddocks with cattle. Regularly since. 
Bungeys Hole, Werribee River. 

Barwon River near confluence with Moorabool River. 

Lake Merrimu. In one large flock. 

Limeburners Lagoon. 

Bacchus Marsh. 

Cobbledicks Ford Reseive. 

South Channel, Port Philip Bay. 

Newtown. 

Butchers Road, Brisbane Ranges. One female soaring. 
Serendip. White morph. 

Newtown. White morph. 

Wensleydale. 

Lake Merrimu. Pair harassing Wedge-tailed Eagle. 
Sayers Road, Werribee. 11 at Prices Res. on 31/03 

Two kms. South of Bacchus Marsh. 

St. Leonards. 40+ and 63 flying from NW to SE. 
Waurnvale Shopping Centre. Flying North East. 

Belmont. Flying NEat 0930. 35 flying ENE at 1710. 
Eastern Park. Groups ~ 10,10,50,10,20. Feeding on Pines. 
Cobbledicks Ford Reserve.With a few Long-billed Corellas. 
Long Forest. Left hollow after entrance mobbed by Brown- 
headed Honeyeaters. 

Geelong - Ballan Road. Flew from road side at 1730. 

Long Forest. In Bull Mallee hollow and a Grey Box hollow. 
Wensleydale. One of very few sitings this year. 

Long Forest. All were Yellow-rumped mallee form. 
Abervale Retirement Village. Unusual in suburban gardens. 
Long Forest. 

Long Forest. Three pairs and a single bird. 

Long Forest. 

Jerringot. 

Lake Merrimu. In Perrercorn tree with ripe berries. 
Pollocksford. Flying upstream. With White-naped HE 
Long Forest. In a feeding flock. 

Long Forest. Feeding in flowering eucalypts. 

Butchers Road, Brisbane Ra. Flying North in small groups 
Point Lonsdale. Present till 10/4/00. Again 24 & 25/4/00. 
Butchers Road, Brisbane Ranges. Flocks of six and four in the 
area burnt in early February. 

Butchers Road, Brisbane Ranges. A flock in the burn area. 
Eastern Park. 

Butchers Road, Brisbane Ra. Eight pairs plus single male. 
Long Forest. A pair. Also seen 22/4/00 

Long Forest. Heard only. Brown bird seen on 15/05. 

Civic Centre, Werribee. 

Newtown. Two well developed juveniles begging for food. 
Newtown. Also 1 on 13/5 

Highton. Two birds on oval at shopping centre. 

In grassland to the West of the Long Forest. A large flock. 
Long Forest on creek flats. Unusual within the forest. 
Argoona Road, Little River. 

Abervale, Grovedale. 


Observer 
PB 
RBu 
JB 
RBu 
RBe 
MHe 
MHe 
MHe 
RBu 
CGo 
CMo 
MHe, RMc 
GMc 
CMo 
JN 
MHe 
RBu 
MHe 
PB 
RBe 
RP 
CMo 
RBu 
MHe 


JB 

RBu 

JNe 

LC 

DK 

RBu 

MHe 

LC 

GMc 

MHe 

CMo 

LC 

LC 

MHe, RMc 
PRa 

MHe, RMc 


JCa, JB 
CMo 
MHe, RMc 
LC 

MHe 

RBu 

CMo 

CMo 

JNe 

MHe, JCa 
LC 

RBu 

PS 


СЕМС OFFICE BEARERS (2000-2001) 


President Vacant 
Vice-President Vacant 
Secretary Alison Watson 5266 1087 aandpwatson@primus.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Donna Wood 5221 2956 
Immediate Past President Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham.barry.k@edumail.vic.gov.au 
Committee Member Lynn Barrington 
$ 3 Ade Foster 5243 9478 adenpeny@netlink.com.au 


Bernie Franke 017 982072 

Claire Greenwell 3243 7047 cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
Diana Primrose 5250 1811 

Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 


Honorary Librarian Betty Moore 5288 7220 
Editor Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 or 0409 723022 (mobile) 
T email address cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and GEELONG BIRD REPORT EDITOR 


Bio-diversity Group Frank Scheelings 5229 7494 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish (Pri) 03 5367 3196 (Bus) 03 9344 5715 


DISCLAIMER 
Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine 


rests with the author of the article. ‘Geelong Naturalist’ may be quoted without permission 
provided that acknowledgement of the club and the author is made. 
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